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money continued to flow into Catholic private schools despite their decline in
numbers.
On the persistent question of public support for voluntary private and religious
schools in England, an elaborate compromise was worked out in the Education Act of
1944. The act provided that all schools receiving state support should begin each day
with collective worship of a nondenominational kind for all pupils and also that
religious instruction should be given in all schools, the pupils to be excused if parents
so requested. In county schools run by local education authorities the religious
instruction was to be nondenominational in accordance with an agreed upon syllabus
drawn up by a conference of four committees representing the Church of England,
other denominations in the local community, teachers' associations, and the local
educational authority. In various types of voluntary schools denominational religious
instruction could be offered by special teachers under complicated arrangements
designed to satisfy a wide range of parental preferences. This all meant that the
religious element remained strong in English schools.
As soon as William I became emperor of the Second Reich in 1871 and set out
to use education as an instrument to unify the diverse elements of his new empire, he
immediately ran up against religious opposition in the several German states. In pursuit
of his kulturkampf against outside alien forces in the affairs of the new Germany,
Bismarck tried to remove the control of school inspection from the clergy; but he soon
abandoned this effort and left inspection largely in church hands. The General School
Regulations of 1872 recognized that the different religious groups in the German
states should have a voice in the educational system. State schools should be consti-
tuted as Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish, according to the dominant elements in
the community. Where the community was divided, each kind of school should be
maintained, or special instruction should be given by each of the different faiths. This
arrangement resulted in a public denominational school system in which the state
maintained public schools for the benefit of the various religious groups. No concerted
lay movement developed in Germany to demand secular state schools as in France.
Religion continued to play a substantial role in German elementary schools.
In Germany under the Nazis the churches received their most severe setbacks.
Hitler took every means at his disposal to attack the clergy, destroy their power, and
wean the younger generation away from religious teachings. The Nazis tried to set up a
Nazi state church devoid of Christianity; they persecuted Roman Catholic, Protestant,
and especially Jewish leaders. By court order and otherwise, children were taken from
parents who tried to teach Christianity, pacifism, or resistance to Nazi ideas. Hitler
tried to rewrite Christian history, claiming that divine guidance was on his side; in his
anti-Jewish outbursts he even claimed that Christ was not a Jew but a good German
Aryan. The churches, however, held out as best they could and throughout the Nazi
regime constituted one of the few opposition forces to the Nazis. With the victory of
the Allies the German churches once more became free to undertake activities and
reassert their influence in the schools.
In Russia before the Communist revolution the Greek Orthodox Church held a
dominant position in the political life of the country, the clergy ranking with the